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From the Proceedings of Baltimore Yearly Meeting | ity with which he was gifted to the advance- 
of Friends, held at Lombard Street by adjourn- ment of true science, and he was enabled to 
ne i sg = of Tenth month to 31st of same, | contribute largely to its diffusion, though he 

7 : never sacrificed any of the least of his moral 

MEMORIAL OF SANDY SPRING MONTHLY | or religious duties to its cultivation, but made 
MEETING OF FRIENDS, CONCERNING OUR | them his chief concern. It does not seem 
DECEAS’D FRIEND BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. | requisite that we should here expatiate on 
Benjamin Hallowell, an approved Minister, | his scientific or literary pursuits; his labors 

was born the 17th of Eighth month, 1799, at | in that field have indelibly written their own 

Abington, in Montgomery county, State of memorial, which has long been before the 

Pennsylvania, and died at his late residence world, showing conclusively how science and . 

near Sandy Spring, in Montgomery county, religion may be blended without aclash. The 

Maryland, of which meeting he has been’ a | most prominent features in this noble charac- 

consistent and useful member many years. | ter were bis humility, self-denial and willing- 
When such a character has been “ called | 0¢88 to labor in the cause of humanity, right- 

away to be seen of men no more,” we think it | Cousness and truth; and while he occupied 
due to his surviving friends and to future |such an eminent position in the world of 
generations to commemorate such a portion | mind and culture, no class of people were too 
of his valuable life as might give them en- lowly to escape hig warm greeting and sym- 
couragement and a stimulus to go forward in | pathy when brought in contact with him; 
their travel over the rough places in the | #0d it was always his effort in his intercourse 
journey of life. In all his transactions this | With others, especially those of youthful age, 
dear Friend endeavored, through the spirit of | to give an instructive turn to the conversa- 
love and trust and obedience, to make the | tion, and it was noticeable that these sought 
Divine harmony his rule of self-government, his companionship as though he were coeval 
entitling him to the fulfillment of the Scrip- with themselves; and rarely did any associ- 
tural promise, “ He that overcometh shall in- | #te with him, we believe, who did not re- 
herit all things, and I will be his God, and | ceive @ blessing from the overflow of his 
he shall be My son, and shall have a right to genial spirit that would go with them even 
the tree of life which is inthe midst of the | beyond this period of existence. 

paradise of God.” He devoted a consider-| Volumes might be written of his deeds of 

able share of the unusual energy and capac- | love, charity and benevolence, to which there 

vv 
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are living testimonials, but we will not at- 
tempt that theme. His countenance seemed 
to be continually illuminated with that kind 
of peace and benignity that has fully realized 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man; and in striking emulation of his 
Divine Master, when he was reviled, he chose 
rather to suffer affliction for a season than to 
revile again. But on some occasions when 
these encounters would be too acrimonious, 
and his failing earthly tabernacle would give 
way, he immediately sought repentance, even 
in tears, and was soon ready, in the meekness 
of a little child, to make any necessary con- 
cession or reparation for the vindication of 
righteousness and truth. 


Exemplary in all the relations of life, he 
was never wholly satisfied unless something 
of a practical benefit was kept in view. His 
exhortations were mainly directed to impress 
this great object of existence, and his own life 
was a continued illustration of the doctrine 
he taught. 


When disease came upon him in his latter 
years, in a most painful form, he was en- 
abled to prove the sustaining power of these 
life-long principles by wonderful resignation 
under the severest suffering. These seasons 
of protracted agony were often periods of 
deep interest to his attendants and himself. 
One of them writes that “he was throughout 
tender and affectionate, desirous of giving as 
little trouble as ible, cheerful, animated 
and full of love. At length his powerful con- 
stitution ee way under attacks of disease 
et repeated, and when it was evi- 
dent that he was dying, his son and daughter 
manifesting their grief by tears, hesaid: ‘My 
children, 1 would so much rather see you 
‘smiling. My way is all clear; it is all so 
bright, beautiful, glorious.’ Feebly moving 
his thin hand, he added: ‘I would not turn 
my hand to remove a single throb of pain; it 
is the will of the Heavenly Father, and His 
will is right. He is so near; He isin this 
room ; He will never forsake me while I keep 
right, and I will try so hard to keep right.’”’ 
Not long before his close he opened wide his 
eyes, which seemed filled with a mysterious 
depth, a radiance and reverential awe, gazing 
fixedly on something not visible to his attend- 
ants, and without a struggle his spirit took 
its flight; and thus finished his earthly course 
with the anthem of praise on his dying lips, 
on the 7th of Ninth month, 1877, in the 79th 
year of his age. 





FRIENDSHIP improves happiness and abates 
misery, by the doubling of our joy and the 
dividing of our grief. 





Tus essay is given us by a Friend in 
England, with permission to publish it in the 
Friends’ Intelligencer. It was written in 1821 
by quite a young man, and was intended for 
a society of juveniles. 

The writer saw at that time the evils which 
would probably ensue if so much attention 
was to be bestowed upon the development of 
the intellect and so little to the culture of the 
social virtues. Late experiences, both in this 
country and in England, might be considered 
to justify the fears of the young advocate of 
virtue and purity half a century ago.—Epbs. 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE SOCIAL 

VIRTUES. 
‘« Alas! our young affections run to waste, 
* Or water but the desert.” 

Notwithstanding that the present is pecu- 
liarly the age of improvement, there does 
appear to be one portion of the human mind 
the development of which is left almost 
wholly ‘to itself. Our present systems of 
education are more attentive to the cultiva- 
tion of the understanding than to the im- 
provement of the heart; they are calculated 
rather to draw forth the intellectual powers, 
while the feelings, the sensibilities, the vir- 
tues of the heart, are left in a great measure 
to spring. up in the youthful bosom of their 
own accord. 

I have been struck with this anomaly; it 
has appeared to me a fundamental and an 
alarming error, because our conduct in life is 
more frequently regulated by our feelings 
than by our judgment, and because happi- 
ness—the pursuit of all—depends more upon 
what we feel than upon what we know. 
Knowledge and intellectual superiority may 
confer power; but that power is as converti- 
ble to the bane as it is to the benefit of 
mankind, and unless under the guidance of 
correct views and feelings, will assuredly 
prove injurious both to their possessor and to 
society at large. 

In endeavoring to trace the causes which 
have led to so general an abandunment of 
this beautiful portion of the human mind, I 
have found it to be a prevailing idea that the 
finer and more delicate feelings are sponta- 
neous wherever they are found, and exist 
only as the wild ftowers of nature, too frail 
and too beautiful for the hand of cultivation. 
Admitting for a moment—although the as- 
sumption appears to me perfectly gratuitous 
and monstrous in the extreme—that the 
feelings and sensibilities of our nature are 
sometimes given and sumetimes denied, still 
to rest satisfied under the idea that they will 
develop themselves by their own energy 
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wherever their seeds have been implanted, 
and require not the aid of cultivation to call 
them forth, is to act upon an opinion utterly 
at variance with every principle of nature 
and of the human miod. For we find 
throughout nature, and more particularly in 
the mind of man, that although the first 
ee and energies of things must ever 
the emanation of a Superior Power, yet 
that a variety of circumstances are necessa 
to their full development, many of which are 
within our own control, 
this control which constitutes education, 


which is as essential to the formation of 


the social as of the intellectual character. 

One moment’s reflection on the origin and 
growth of our own friendships and affections, 
and on the means by which we have acquired 
and preserved all our better feelings, will 
convince each of us that these are equally 
susceptible of cultivation with the loftier 
powers of the mind, and equally depend, for 
their existence and energy, upon being exer- 
cised and cherished. Without an object to 
engage its affections, the heart soon grows 
cold and callous; the sensibilities are clouded 
by being suffered to lie dormant; it loses the 
tone and freshness of its feelings, and gradu- 
ally sinks into apathy and indifference. On 
the other hand, the heart that now seems 
wrapt up in total selfishness, a stranger to all 
the little endearments of life and to every 
sentiment of generosity and pity, if it can 
but be induced by the influences of some 
powerful attraction or purifying principle to 
extend for a moment its affections beyond 
itself, or to engage with disinterested motives 
in the promotion of some benevolent object, 
will soon begin to feel within itself the dawn 
of » new and a brighter era; and as it con- 
tinues to allow itself to be warmed and ex- 
panded, will find new sympathies, new affec- 
tions, new virtues to arise. 

From our various connections one with 
another spring all that is endearing and 
interesting in life. Our country in particular 
is accustomed to boast of its domestic scenes, 
and perhaps there is no part of our national 
character more worthy our guardianship, or 
on account of which we may more innocently 
indulge a sentiment of honorable pride. The 
elements of social intercourse, and even those 
of romantic attachment, are eminently found 
in the British character. 

Liberal and enlightened in comparison 
with the greater portion of the globe, we are 
accustomed to meet together and to enjoy the 
full interchange of opinions, as becomes a 
free people. Thus the powers of the mind 
are elicited, the feelings and affections are 
called into action. e learn to value and 
esteem each other, and thus is laid the foun- 


It is the exercise of 





dation of those friendships and connections 
which frequently last through life, and exert 
over our happiness a most material influence. 

The cultivation and guidance of our feel- 
ings and affections are of snch importance 
that the mind devoid of sensibility can have 
no pleasures, and is scarcely capable of being 
prompted to one good and useful action ; 
while acute feelings, where they do exist, but 
have obtained a vicious inclination, serve only 
to nourish the evil passions and add propor- 
tionally to our misery and our mischiefs. 
Perbaps of all the varieties of the human 
character, the most unlovely is that which is 
devoid of sensibility. Feelings are the shades 
and colors of life, and though we not unfre- 
quently see instances in which they are 
extravagantly mingled, and produce as their 
consequences unhappiness and disgust, yet in 
the attempered and well-regulated mind they 
are the constant sourees of pure, varied and 
exhaustless pleasures, and contribute almost 
infinitely to the beauty and enjoyment of life. 
The joys of friendship, the delights of the 
social and of the domestic circle, the refined 
gratifications of the cultivated taste, the 
raptures inspired by the beauties of nature, 
and the thousand nameless charms which are 
shed around the paths of those who are in 
the daily practice of the gentle virtues, are 
all dependent on the tone and correctness of 
our feelings. The virtues of pity and hu- 
manity, of benevolence and generosity, and 
of Christian charity, live only in the heart 
that can feel. Condescension and kindness 
spring from the same source. A feeling 
mind, an affectionate disposition, a gentle 
heart, are synonymous terms. They are the 
soil in which the social virtues flourish, and 
comprehend in their various associations all 
that is engaging and valuable in the human 


character. 


The great enemy to our moral improve- 
ment, and to the exercise of those virtues 
which ameliorate and adorn humanity, is 
selfishness. It is a monstrous feeling that 
saps the heart and destroys in their bud the 
opening affections. It poisons everything in 
which it is mingled, and by fostering the 
very worst of passions, is the secret source of 
half the vice and misery that afflicts the 
world. The man who seeks his own gratifi- 
cation and aggrandizement at the expense of, 
or even to the preference to that of others, 
not only shuts up in his own breast the 
avenues to every kind and friendly feeling, 
but effectually nourishes the evil passions of 
envy and hatred, those vultures of the mind. 
Nearly all the crimes which diagrace society 
may be traced to their origin in selfish mo- 
tives, and are little more than attempts on 
the part of the criminal to aggrandize him- 
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self in his own petty and personal interests, 
at the expense of some portion of the 
community to which he belonge. And the 
preference which through infirmity of mind 
and purpose we are constantty giving to some 
immediate gratification, in opposition to what 
we know to be right, is the source of our 
more secrect derelictions from the paths of 
duty, and of our forgetfulness of those feel- 
ings of awe and gratitude which are the 
surest safeguards in our walk through life. 
Certain it is that selfishness is a blind guide, 
@ most egregious calculator. It is impossible, 
in the nature of things and from the consti- 
tution of the human mind, that we can ever 
finally promote our own happiness by in- 
dulgence in any private gratification or the 
pursuit of any personal good. The gratifica- 
tion of every selfish feeling leaves a bitter- 
ness behind it; and when the views and 
motives are merely personal, objects which 
appear fair and attractive in the pursuit will 
prove but dust and ashes in the attainment. 
Happiness is a thing of exchange; it flies the 
monopolist, and lives only in the interchange 
of those affections and the consciousness of 
those feelings which are ever active in pro- 
moting the welfare and happiness of those 
around us. 

It is on this account that exclusive atten- 
tion to any one object is likely to exert over 
the mind a baneful influence, by contracting 
the sphere of its interest and action. The 
man who is immered in commerce, whose 
faculties are every day on the stretch to seize 
the golden moment, and who perceives all 
around him engaged with equal ardor in the 
same pursuit, gradually grows insensible to 
every attraction except that of wealth. From 
the constant habit of contemplating only his 
own interests, his views necessarily become 
sordid and selfish, and his heart cold and 
callous; and in exact proportion that the 
mind becomes mercenary it loses its suscepti- 
bility and its relish for all the fiver feelings 
of the soul. 

The effect is similar upon the man of study. 
He who spends his days in his closet, and 
perhaps apportions his nights t» the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and the lofty pursuits of 
ecience and philosophy, becomes too much 
wrapt up in his own ideas and speculations 
to spare much thought on account of others. 
From being constantly lifted above them, he 
becomes disgueted with the details of every- 
day existence, and, conscious of his own 
powers and his own superiority, dwells alone 
in solitude, like some monarch of the desert. 
These are neither the most amiable nor the 
most useful characters; we may admire, but 
we love them not ; they are diequalified from 
fulfilling the little offices of attention and 


kindness which we owe to each other; they 
are unfitted for society. We require each 
other’s aid, each other’s sympathy; and it is 
an observation dictated by experience, that 
as the lowlier but lovelier flowers of the field 
wither beneath the giant shade of the forest, 
so too oft are the virtues of the haart ex- 
tinguished by an unrelenting cultivation of 
the intellectual powere. But I would ever 
exclaim with the poet, “ Perish the love that 
deadens young desire.” 

I wish not to depreciate either the man of 
business or the man of letters. Necessily 
imposes an attention to the former upon most 
of us, and I should hope all would engage in 
some degree in the latter, as the pursuits of 
literature afford to the mind an inexhaustible 
source of rational amusement, useful occupa- 
tion’ and exalted pleasures, ard knowledge 
adds a zest to every employment and rank in 
life. 

It is only by the inordinate pursuit, to the 
absorption of better feelings, that these and 
every other object of human attention be- 
come injurious to the social character. Upon 
these principies, it has often appeared to me 
that incalculable injury is done to the mind 
of youth by proposing success as an end 
instead of a means. Thus the lad who is 
taken from the school room to the counting- 
house is taught to look forward to riches as 
the reward of industry, the object of all hie 
hopes and exertions. What use he shall make 
of them when acquired seldom occupies much 
attention; the very possession of them is 
thought to be a good, and it is never doubted 
but that means of employing them will be 
amply found, or that it will be time nm 
to learn how to use them when they may be 
acquired. Alas! these ideas are founded in 
an utter ignorance of the nature and consti- 
tution of the human mind; for unless coun- 
teracting views and feelings are most care- 
fully cherished, the mind, by the time it hath 
earned the wealth it has been toiling for, will 
have acquired habits which equally incapaci- 
tate it for the use and for the enjoyment of 
its treasures. In literary pursuits the danger 
of resting satiefied with mere acquisition is still 
greater; because as intellectual distinction 
is really honorable, and the pursuits of sci- 
ence and philosophy are really excellent in 
themselves, we are the more liable to seek 
them for their own sakes, and to regard their 
acquisition as objects of life instead of as 
means of usefulness. Even at school, such 


is the ignorance of many of thore who are 
entrusted with the guidance of our youth, 
that motives of self interest and of personal 
ambition are those which are geverally ap- 
pealed to in leading a lad forward; and thus. 
he is early taught to consider personal ag- 
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grandizement as one great object of life; 
and when this becomes the leading motive, 
the standard of his actions and his judgment, 
every acquisition only adds to his self-im- 
portance, and makes a fresh inroad upon the 
good that remained. Every intellectual dis- 
tinction, and knowledge itself pursued from 
motives merely personal or for the sake of 
hoarding it, must prove injurious by calling 
into action the bad passions and feelings 
of our nature. However good and excel- 
lent any earthly object may be, it is not 
in its acquisition or possession that its 
value consists, but only in its use; and to 
regard the attainments of knowledge and the 
pursuits of science and philosophy, noble and 
exalted as they are, as the ultimate objects of 
life, is to look no further than did the Persians 
of old, who mistook the luminaries designed 
to guide us in our way for the objects of our 
adoration. 

Wherefore is it that we so frequently lose 
in maturity the freshness of feeling and the 
joyousness that were the charm of youth? 
Wherefore, but that as we advance in life 
schemes of personal aggrandizement usurp 
the place of calmer and more innocent enjoy- 
meats, and bring with them their never-fail- 
ing attendants, thought and care and disap- 
polutment ? Fortune, fame and power appear 
to be those grand objects which unite the 
efforts of all mankind, or rather, power is 
the object, fortune and fame are the means 
of attaining it. 

Little minds pursue the one and under- 
value the other; great minds despise the one 
but are slaves to the other; power in one 
shape or another is equally the aim of ail. 
If this were pursued disinterestedly, as sub- 
sidiary to usefulness, its effects upon the mind 
would not be injurious; but its mere posses- 
sion is all that the generality care for, and 
that only because it gratifies their vanity and 
pride, While vice and igaorance prepon- 





selfish motives! Then succeed nurses, for 
the most part an unthinking and ignorant 
set, who play upon the passions, and under 
their tyranny enslave the infant mind. Then 
our public schools—what ordeals are they to 
every gentle thought and feeling. Reflecting 
on what most young minds have to go 
through in this respect, I have often been 
surprised that so mueh good survives. To 
school succeeds the world and its cares. 
Then, oh! then! protect the youth, ye 
guardian angels! If there is anything in 
life that can awaken sympathy, and draw 
forth the benediction of the virtuous and the 
blessing of Heaven, it is the inspiring example 
of a young and ingenuous mind bearing up 
under the cruel disappointments to which the 
generous and unsuspecting are ever exposed, 
and cherishing amid the rude world’s ingrati- 
tude and scorn its warmth of feeling and 
purity of heart. Ye who are yet in youth, 
prize your privilege! Does “‘ the world seem 
bright before you?” It is the world within 
that is bright. These sunny hours may pass 
away and leave you desolate. They can only 
be preserved by that which now gives them 
their beauty—the truth and energy of feel- 
ings unimpaired. 

We complain of the contagion of vice. I 
have often thought virtuous feelings and sen- 
timents to be equally communicable. How 
the mind clings to whatever is amiable. How 
each ungentle thought and wild desire is 
awed by whatever is lovely! There is 
scarcely anything more animating than the 
example of a noble and virtuous character. 
It is beautifully ordered that many of our 
best feelings should be reciprocal; should 
appeal to an answering chord in every breast. 
Thus how often will kindness subdue the 
most stubborn heart, and how many a burst 
of feeling has a tear occasioned when noth- 
ing else could move the soul! We caa 
scarcely avoid unbosoming ourselves to those- 









































derate in the world, the causes which exert 
over the mind an untimely influence, to 
blight our feelings and rob us of our best 
affections, will ever be more numerous and 
more powerful than those which have a 
happy tendency. 

At present the struggle is most fearful. We 
can scarcely conceive a more perilous yet 
more interesting spectacle than the young 
and tender mind, cast upon the world, at 
first apparently the sport of accident, uncon- 
scious even of its very existence and of the 
eternal interests which to it be'ong, and little 
suspecting, in its own innocency, what an 
ocean of depravity, ready to overwhelm it at 
every step, is raging around. In the first 
stages of existence, how frequently do we see 
mothers governing their children entirely by 





who repose confideace in us, and the exercise 


of a pure and disinterested affection has an 


almost irresistible tendency to awaken the 
same feeling in the bosom of the object be- 
loved. These are valuable priuciples if we 
did but know how to make use of them, and 
the good we might do to each other is be- 
yond calculation. 

I might enlarge much more upon this in- 
teresting topic, and point out the dependence 
of the social virtues on each other and their 
connection together by one common tie. To 
encourage for instance the simple feeling of 
gratitude: first towards the Supreme Being, 
aud secondly towards those among whom we 
are placed, would not only be a means of 
preserving us from many vices, if not crimes, 
but would assuage and purify the whole 
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character and open the heart to all the sweet 
influences of kindness and love. If we were 
sufficiently impressed with a sense of grati- 
tude for the blessings of time and health, 
and called this into mind upon every occa- 
sion, we could neither squander the one nor 
slight the other. The same feeling towards 
our parents and relations would banish all 
undutifulness, and the greater part of domes- 
tic dissensions, than which scarcely anything 
can more destroy the happiness, and disfigure 
the character, and harden the heart. But 
enough for the present has now been said. 
May we more and more value each warm fee!- 
ing and virtuous sentiment, and cherish those 
heart-felt emotions that prompt to acts of 
kindness. In order to prevent our feelings 
centering upon ourselves, whatever we under- 
take or engage in let us propose some good to 
be done, and aim at no gratification in which 
others will not participate. I have been en- 
couraged to express these sentiments and in 
their correctness have felt the more confidence, 
because I believe them to be in perfect accord- 
ance with the benign spirit of Christianity, 
which" is adapted throughout to the amend- 
ment and purification of the heart, rather 
than to the improvement of the understand- 
ing, and whose distinguishing characteristics 
are meekness and love. \ 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

“To do good and to communicate forget not, for 
with these things God is well pleased.” 

The call is loud to-day to enter upon those 
ministrations which alleviate suffering—to 
cheer the heart of the sorrowing—to pour the 
healing oil upon the wounded spirit—to lift 
the lowly—to arouse the thoughtless and 
instruct the ignorant—in fine, to do good in 
any way that may present. Although the act 
may appear small, do not wait for large 
opportunities. In matters of moment move 
cautiously, and ask counsel of the wise and 
experienced; and above all be satisfied with 
that which honest means will obtain. 

To “do good ” is a security against results 
which harass the conscience and cause dis- 
tress. 

As a nation we are reaping the fruits of 
wrong doing. How shall we remove these 
heavy calamities? “ Do good and communi- 
cate.” If we were upright in all our inter- 
course and exchanges one with another, soon 
the effects would be followed by joy and 
gladness — sorrow and sighing would flee 
away ! 

I mourn over the young men who have 
yielded to the unhallowed desire to become 
rich quickly, and have parted with their 
honor through false pretenses and by grasp- 
ing for more than was justly their due. 


Oh, that others may take warning and 
shun temptation ! 

Happy that land whose rulers are just and 
righteous, and are examples of Christian 
piety! Such a safeguard is better than 
thousands of trained warriors. 


Saran Hunr. 
Tenth month, 1878. 





for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DUTIES, 


So much of especial interest appeared in 
the columns of Friends’ Intelligencer of the 
2d inst. that the writer of this feels inclined 
to call the attention of Friends to some of 
the most striking points, in the fear that with 
many they may have escaped notice, and in 
the hope this reference may induce a re- 
perusal. 

Taking the articles in rotation, we find in 
the concern of men’s branch of [Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, forwarded to Indiana, the 
following as corroborative that “all fields of 
labor ” may, under proper guidance, be right- 
fully entered into by Friends, viz.: 

“In early days, our forefathers, under 
guidance of the Inward Light, went into all 
fields of labor, spreading truth, opening the 
way to true liberty, and keeping themselves 
in the van of human progress.” 

Mark the statement that they kept them- 
selves in the van; they did not keep them- 
selves in the background. And so earnestly 
alive is the meeting to this spirit of progress, 
that it proposes a conference by representa- 
tives from all the Yearly Meetings and other 
members, “ for the consideration of such sub- 
jects as lie outside of our own membership, 
and in which we can in united judgment 
labor for the advance of righteousness among 
men,’ etc. 

In the minutes embodying the Exercises, 
we find: “ We were earnestly reminded that 
while our own borders were nearly clear of 
the banefulness of intemperance, we should 
not be lacking in our duty to help from the 
mire and the clay the thousands outside who 
are drawn down by the fiery fiend, intoxicat- 
ing drink,” ete. 


Another crying evil was thus alluded to: ~ 


“Our members were earnestly and feelingly 
entreated to discourage the use of tobacco, 
believing it to be deleterious to the physical 
organization and pernicious in its effects upon 
the morals.” 

The exercises of the women’s branch were 
also impressive, touching the subjects of 
charity and love, expenditures, intemperance, 
etc. In reference to the latter, they refer to 
one of the very starting points, by recom- 
mending that “we should be careful in the 
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reparation of our food that nothing alcoholic 
should be used.” 

But the essay that touched responsive 
chords in the writer’s heart the keenest, was 
that entitled “Social Religion.” Yes, social 
religion; for the so called religion that has 
not this freedom rejoices ina misnomer. It 
is but a morbid, selfish hiding of the light 
under a bushel. The sociability out of meet- 
ing and the need of “ finding religious inter- 
est in each other in meeting,” were well de- 
fined. While recommending the cultivation 
of right feelings in both these respects, it 
wisely remarks: “ But we must not be de- 
terred by diffidence from manifesting what we 
do feel. The extension of the hand aad its 
warm pressure; the kind inquiry or remark, 
and the pleasant interested look, are among 
the means of promoting that love which de- 
sires the highest welfare of each other.” . . 
“This simple duty of cordial recognition of 
each other after meeting is only one of the 
ways in which genuine religious interest may 
show itself.” 

Should we attempt to transfer ail that is 
good from this essay we should be compelled 
to copy it entire. Just here, we pause to ask 
the question, “ Who is there who cannot, in 
their mind’s eye, see, at this moment, men or 
women of their acquaintances who are in the 
practice of thus greeting them, and whose 
cheerful countenances leave behind them a 
halo of incalculable value in smoothing the 
asperities of life?” While conduct the re- 
verse of this—well, we forbear calling up un- 
pleasant reminiscences | 

This essay has forcibly brought to mind an 
incident of my a might say, has only 
refreshed it, for it has never been forgotten. 
More than fifty years since, prior to the 
“separation,” business required my sojourn 
in West Chester, Pa., for a short time in the 
interests of my employer. On the first First- 
day spent there I went to meeting, a total 
stranger. After it was out, while standing 
alone in the yard, an elderly man Friend 
came to me and sbook me cordially by the 
hand, accompanying the act with words of 
kindly greeting. 

When the unfortunate “separation” took 
place, this Friend was found with the other 
branch of Society ; and, although it is a mat- 
ter of regret that such a kindly spirit should 
thus so elect, still the impression made by 
the dear old man has been life long, and has 
possibly had something to do with shaping 
my own course in this particular. 

Trifling as the incident may appear to 
some, it is here introduced to show how much 
influence for good it is sometimes in our 
power to exert, almost without knowing it, 
and with little or no sacrifice on our parts (in- 


younger. 
of us who are on the down-hill path of life are 











deed, it should.be a pleasurable duty), if only 
by a little courtesy shown by the elder to the 
I have sometimes feared that some 


too forgetful of these matters. At the same 
time it may be well to inculcate the truth 
that there should be a reciprocity of feeling 
with the young, and that there are also duties 
required at their hands towards their elders. 


Encourage, then, this reciprocity of feeling 
and a sincere mutual interest in each other, 
and all will be well in these respects. 


An examination of the number of Friends’ 


Intelligencer in question might possibly be 
extended here with profit, particularly the 
article foreshadowing the Discipline of Illi- 
nois Yearly Meeting, in which there is much 
food for thought; but it is probably better to 
encroach no further on the limited space of 
. | this paper, closing with simply suggesting, as 
in the beginning, the perusal, or re-perusal, as 
the case may be, of the essays or concerns 
herein brought into notice. J.M.E 


Philadelphia, Eleventh mo. 7th, 1878. 
+ em + 
POWER OF PRAYER. 


We cannot by prayer alter God’s decrees ; 
but prayer alters our relations to God. Prayer 


is the central meeting-point between God and 


man. The man who strives really to be at 


one with God in prayer is thus lifted above 
himself, and could look down from that height 
and see himself as he really is. 


It makes all 
the littleness and meanness of life vanish. 
Prayer is the only means of gaining true 
strength, calmness, peace. The man who prays 


is an immeasurably superior man to the man 


who does not pray. At the same time that 
prayer humbles the man and takes him out of 


self, it gives him true nobleness and dignity ; 


it takes from him all selfishness. Selfishness 
is the great evil of the world—the one central 
cause of all other evil. If a man by prayer 
loses himself in oneness with God, he must 
thereby forego all self-will, and in so doing 
becomes more and more what God intends 
him to be. The man who is one with God 
has lost self love, has lost fear, trusts wholly 
in God, becomes a new creature, is regen- 
erated. If there could be formed a commu- 
nity of really praying people, that community 
would transform the world. We should then 
have heaven on earth. Man would lose him- 
self, his prejudices, selfishness; evil would 
vani:h; men would become like little chil- 
dren, kind, loving and good, and each would 
strive not for himself but for the good of 
others, Prayer does not mean the utterance 
of mere words, but the giving up of our will 
to be directed by the will of God; the losing 
ourselves in God.— Wm. H. Channing. 
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A FAITHFUL WORD IN SEASON. 


A correspondent (W.S. Bedford) asks in 
a few feeling words whether we are so faith- 
ful as we should be in rebuking wickedness 
wherever it comes under observation. He 
specifies the irreverent use of the holy name 
of the Creator, and deems it the duty of the 
conscientious Christian to endeavor to hol: 
the blasphemer in check by timely words of 
reprobation. He asks, “ Why not take up 
the cross, believing the word may root down- 
ward, and spring up to bear fruit perhaps to 
the awakening of the impenitent. 1 am 
aware that some may say that this is too much 
like casting pearls before swine, but the 
answer is that a word for God and for good- 
ness returns not void, but will acc. mplish 
that for which it was sent. If the sinner 
will not hear thee, thou hast delivered thy 
soul. Obedience to manifested duty is the 
only road to peace, and if thy words have no 
effect upon the sinner for whom they were in- 
tended, they will bring peace to thy soul.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, — 
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OBEDIENCE.— The quality of obedience 
depends very much upon the spirit in which 
it is claimed. More especially is this the 
case in regard to little children, in whom the 
necessity of obedience must be made para- 
mount before the reason and judgment are 
sufficiently awakened to recognize the claim. 
It is for want of an early and firm enforce- 
ment of this duty that the vantage ground is 
so frequently lost to the parent, and so many 
children naturally of a tractable and even 
temperament grow into self-wille: and exact- 
ing men and women. 


There is a right and wrong way of en- 
forcing all moral duties. The right way, 
because it is right, is the most natural, and 
finds the readitst response. If we are suf- 
ficiently under the control of the right our- 
selves, we will be enabled to attain that 
mastery over our own deportment and con- 


versation towards those from whom obedience |" 


and a proper observance of our will is due, 
that the moral force of the right in the 
individual will in most instances call forth, 
without further effort, the respect and defer- 
ence that the occasion demands. 

Our children are very quick to recognize 
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by the tone of the voice, the expression of the 
countenance, and the manner in which we 
approach them, what spirit we are in; and 
all our intentions, however good and for their 
benefit, are sometimes thwarted by the want 
of a patient firmness in making our demands 
upon their obedience. 

The manner in which we want our children 
and those in our employ to conform to our 
requirements must be taught by ourselves in 
our deportment towards them. Nowhere is 
the law of reaction more forcibly illustrated 
than in the matter of intercourse between 
those who sustain the relation of servant and 
master. Ifa dictatorial or domineering spirit 
is exhibited, it calls forth all those human 
qualities inherent in the heart that rebel 
against imperious exactions, and resent 
tyranny in whatever form it is manifested. 

To be courteous is a Christian duty, and is 
not to be set aside in any of the relations of 
life. We owe it to our children, to our serv- 
ants and employees, as well as towards 
our social equals and acquaintances. No 
character has attained the full dignity of its 
high endowment where this quality is unde- 
veloped. 

In the “ Kindergarten Messenger” for Ninth 
and Tenth months, M. D. C., who is spoken 
of as “one of the wisest and most successful 
teachers of the New Education,” writes con- 
cerning obedience on this wise : 

“In my experience, I have been surprised 
to note the extent to which a prompt, cheer- 
ful and willing obedience may be produced 
in little children by that respectful, affection- 
ate treatment of them that gives room for 
the simultaneous exercise of natural kind- 
ness, reason and their free choosing. Quietl: 
to ask (and to this quietly there is an effect, i 
believe, moral and thoughtful—reposeful, 
rather, is perhaps the word for the thing I 
mean ; for, “like begetting like,” an excited, 
passionate manner in the teacher awakens an 
answering excitement or passion in a child, 
which is not the mood for the best results ) 


“It often makes me sad to see how much 
of sweetest obedience is missed, and instead 
of it the unhappiness of disobedience caused, 
by the mistake of addressing the lower nature 
instead of the higher, and from the want of 
sympathy with the child's own point of view, 
ordering him about, or buying his obedience 
with a bribe, or forcing it with a threat, and 
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often at the same time crossing a reasonable 
wish or feeling, or interrupting a profitable 
fancy or occupation, thus causing the lower 
nature of the child to get direct cultivation, 
or to have nine chances for it to one for the 
higher.” 


We commend her experience to all who, as 
teachers, parents or guardians, have the mould- 
ing of the character of little children in their 
keeping and control. 





AMERICAN PAILANTHROPY IN TURKEY. 
—That the British Quarterly Review, in an 
elaborate article, gives an appreciative ‘sur- 
vey of the recent labors of American philan- 
thropists in the Ottoman Empire, showing 
their good results in both European and 
Asiatic Turkey, ought to give sincere satis- 
faction to those on this side of the ocean who 
desire to see all Christian and civilized nations 
workingin harmony for the good of humanity. 

It is claimed that the American mission- 
aries have not neglected the scientific study of 
the geography and ethnology of these countries 
while endeavoring to exert all possible civil- 
izing influences upon the people. Their in- 
vestigations are believed now to be the chief 
source of the world’s knowledge of the peo- 
ple of these regions. There is every reason 
to hope that the new British protectorate in 
the East will be disposed to favor the agencies 
which American missionaries have established 
for the physical and social amelioration of 
the condition of the people as well as for 
their intellectual and moral culture. 

The writer in the Quarterly classifies the 
results of the New World’s efforts for the im- 
provement of the Old World under four 
heads—exploration, including physical geo- 
graphy and ethnology; literature and educa- 
tion; medical practice, and the improved con- 
dition of woman. The reviewer gives the 
Americans credit for having, in their pub- 
lished works and letters, brought out in the 
clearest manner the marked and peculiar 
characteristics of each nationality of the 
Turkish dominion. Among the separate 
races over whom the Sultan rules are the 
Kurds, the Osmanli Turks, the Arabs, the 
Yezidees, the Greeks, the Bulgarians, the 
Circassians, the Copts, the Armenians, the 
Druses, the Maronites and the Turcomans, 


besides gypsies, Persians, Hindoo fakirs and 
wanderers from Central Africa and Asia. 

Within the last fifty years Americans 
have done a great work in the cause of litera- 
ture and education in Turkey. They have 
translated not only the Scriptures, but full 
lines of school books upon anatomy, chem- 
istry, natural history, physiology, botany, 
surgery, materia medica, mental philosophy, 
physical diagnosis and astronomy. Up to 
the year 1875 the mission presses at Constan- 
tinople and Beyroot had printed 446,460,120 
pages in Armenian, Armeno-Turkish, Greco- 
Turkish, Bulgarian and Arabic, In the Em- 
pire there are 290 common schools, with 
nearly 12,000 pupils of both sexes, besides 
many institutions for higher education, which 
are well attended. 


For a long time competent American phy- 
sicians and surgeons have been quietly work- 
ing in all parts of Asiatic Turkey, and these 
men have made extended and interesting re- 
ports in regard to the diseases of the country, 
the climate, the state of medical practice as 
well as of their own special labors. It will be 
remembered that in the first days of Christ- 
ianity the gratuitous healing of the sick, the 
maimed and the blind preceded and pre- 
pared the way for the work of Christian en- 
lightenment. Christian practice, then as 
now, was the proper forerunner of Christian 
dogma. 

The effort to make the women of the East 
sharers in intellectual progress was at first 
met with opposition and with derision. Yet 
now, a public sentiment in favor of the edu- 
cation of women has been fully established 
in the Turkish Empire. Many thousands of 
aduit women have been taught to read to the 
pride and with tke full satisfaction of their 
husbands and relatives; and the press has 
helped on the great work. Schools for girls 
are looked upon with great interest and with 
favor; pashas, civil and military officers of 
high rank; ecclesiastics and wealthy men of 
all nationalities attend the examinations, and 
manifest hearty approval of the work. The 
direct personal efforts of intelligent and earn- 
est American women for the elevation and 
culture of the women of Turkey have had 
good results, and in this as in other parts of 
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Oup Westsury, N. Y., Tenth month 27, 1878. 
Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


In visiting among Friends, I have been 
often inquired of about the character of Long 
Island, its soil and formation. I have re- 
cently been presented with the Brooklyn 
Monthly, containing some well-written and 
interesting articles on the island by my 
friend and old companion, Elias Lewis, and 
I offer them for insertion in your paper. 
Hoping some of the readers will find them of 
interest, I remain your friend, 

Isaac Hicks. 


the good work the sympathy and moral sup- 
port of Great Britain is assured. We may 
then indulge a reasonable hope that England’s 
protectorate in Asiatic Turkey will give a 
great onward impulse to the work of civiliza- 
tion, and that she will be mindful to cherish 
the good seed which has already been im- 
planted there by American zeal and philan- 
thropy. 





DIED. 


FROST.—On the Ist of Eleventh month, 1878, at 
his residence in Poughkeepsie, N. Y , Henry Frost, 
in his 83d year; an Elder in Creek and Stanford 
Monthly Meeting. 


FROST.—On the 26th of Seventh month, 1878, 
after a lingering illness, Horton Frost, in the 74th 
year of his age. 


MAGILL.—On Eleventh month 5th, 1878, in New 
Hope, Pa., Susan Magill, in her 79th year. 


MAGILL.—On Eleventh month 8th, 1878, at the 
residence of Wm. F. Lewis, Media, Del. county, Pa., 
after a brief illness, Mary Harvey, wife of Watson 
P. Magill, in her 48th year. 


MOORE.—On Second-day, Eleventh month 11th, 
1878, in Philadelphia, J. Burr Moore, in his 66th 
year. 


TAYLOR.—On the morning of Eleventh month 
Ath, 1878, at her residence, Philadeiphia, Martha, 
widow of Crispin Taylor, and daughter of the late 
Blijah and Martha Tyson; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


TYSON.—On Eleventh month 9th, 1878, at Phil- 
adelphia, Mary, daughter of the late Elijah and 
Martha Tyson ; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadeldhia. 


WALTON.—On Second-day evening,Eleverth mo. 
4th, 1878, in Newtown, Bucks county, Willie, son of 
Samuel H. and Mary B. Walton, aged 16 years. 


BEACH AND SHORE AT AMAGANSETT, LONG 
ISLAND. 


BY ELIAS LEWIS, JR. 


A beach of clean silicious sand, one hun- 
dred miles long, broken only by a few inlets 
through which the tides ebb and flow, lies 
along the ocean border of Long Island. It 
varies in breadth from one eighth to one half 
a mile, a magnificent breakwater on which 
the waves are never at rest. Prof. Mather, in 
his “‘ Geological Survey of the State of New 
York,” observes, “ There is no deposit of a 
similar character in Europe to compare with 
it in extent.” It is throughout a product of 
wave action, During a sojourn at Amagan- 
sett in July last, we had opportunity to 
observe this interesting formation, and the 
tremendous ocean dynamics by which it has 
been produced. 

Amagansett is the most easterly village 
upon the island, and the quiet of its popula- 
lation is in striking contrast with the wild 
clamor of waves upon its coast. The surf 
line is scarcely half a mile from the main 
street of the village. The beach proper is 
about one-eighth of a mile broad, and at 
this place separates, without intervening bay 
or meadows, the uplands from the ocean. As 
we approach it, we at once realize its wild 
and desolate aspect. innumerable dunes or 
hills of fine white sand extend along the 
upland and over all the beach where waves 
do not intrude. 

On the front of the beach is a plateau of 
sand which extends far along the coast, hav- 
ing a steep slope to the sea. Upon this slope, 
which changes almost from hour to hour, the 
great swells of the Atlantic roll in and break 
with immense force, and with cull, heavy 
roar. Millions of tons of sand along this 
coast are lifted and carried forward by each 
incoming wave and back by the receding 
waters. The particles thus kept in motion 
are slowly reduced in siz by attrition. 

These sand grains are comminuted rock— 
débris of bowlders and glacial rubble. 

The dunes or sand hills are formed of fine 
particles of this comminuted material blown 





ANNA T. HALLOWELL. 


Futile would be an attempt to portray the purity, 
gentleness and sweetness of the blest spirit that has 
peacefully passed from earth. To our finite vision 
her mission of love and tenderness, of usefulness 
and excellence too early closed; but we dare not 
question the goodness and mercy and wisdom of 
our Heavenly Father in thus drawing to Himself the 
loved object of hearts now stricken and sad; yet, 
leaning on Him, may they bow in meek submission 
under the bereavement. Tender sympathies are with 
those who have thus yielded up the rich treasure of 
@ loving and devoted daughter, mother, sister and 
friend—one who was ever ready to respond to the 
claims of affection, to nurture and minister to the 
comforts and pleasures of those surrounding her 
quiet pathway. The contemplation of the beautiful 
life just closed should inspire in the hearts of sur- 
vivors a desire that the light of their lives may also 
shine with brightness, and their mission on earth, 
when fulfilled, be crowned with peace and endur- 
ing felicity, reflecting on their memory a radiance 
that fadeth not away. C. 
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into heaps by winds. The wind selects the 
fine grains from the heavy ones, and on a dry 
day when the wind is high they are driven 
over the surface with a bounding motion. 
Whenever an obstacle is met, although it 
may be only a shell or bunch of grass, an 
eddying movement of the air occurs, the sand 
falls, and a dune is begun. During its growth 
it will have a gentle slope toward the wind, 
up which the sand grains are driven, a sharp 
declivity on the opposite side, down which 
they fall from gravity. 

A section of a dune shows that the sand 
thus accumulated is in irregular layers, 
closely resembling those which occur in a 
beach formed by waves. 

The minuteness of many of these sand par- 
ticles is surprising. A single grain troy 
weight contains about 1,920 of them, or at a 
rate of nearly 13,000,000 in a pound avoir- 
dupois. Under a microscope they are beau- 
tiful in form, having been abraded by waves 
and winds until the sharp angles of their 
primitive sculpture have disappeared. 

A more vivid picture of desolation is rarely 
found than is presented by these wind-riven 
sand-hills, dotted with tufts of grass. They 
are undermined by winds, and particles con- 
tinually roll down their sides from gravity. 
But while changes occur in details, the 
general aspect of the beach remains, and as 
we see it to-day so probably it appeared to 
the first settlers of the village upward of two 
centuries ago. 

The “ beach hills,” as the dunes are usually 
called, constitute much of the surface of the 
beach from the western side of Montauk to 
Coney Island, and are composed of similar 
fine drifted sand. They are generally from 
10 to 20 feet high, but in’some instances have 
an elevation of 30 feet. 

The beach grass, growing in tufts, sends its 
long fibrous roots into the sandy mass, hold- 
ing with great firmness. We observed on the 
older dunes clumps of the bayberry, the 
beach plum and two species of wild rose. 
The dwarf or bear oak, which grows in sili- 
cious soils, is here more tangled and gnarled 
than we have seen it elsewhere. Often the 
sand is driven inland until it encounters 
clumps of oak and other trees growing on the 
loamy uplande, These break the force of the 
winds, and dunes are formed along the mar- 
gin of the woods almost as high as the trees. 
No better evidence than this is needed of the 
value of forests in breaking the force of sur- 
face winds over a level country. 

In these woodland patches both the trunks 
and branches of the trees, which are chiefly 
of white-oak, are twisted and distorted, show- 
ing plainly enough that they have long 
wrestled with the fierce winds from the 
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ocean. Their leaves are thicker, smaller and 
more ragged in outline than those which 
grow in sheltered places. The struggle for 
existence has been severe. 

In a few minutes one may walk from the 
surf into one of these patches of woodland, 
and the change experienced is singularly im- 
pressive. The wind, which is driving the 
sand and the spray as if they were snow- 
flakes, and roars on the roof of leaves over- 
head, scarcely stirs the vines, flowers and 
delicate grasses on the ground beneath. 

In examining the beach we were struck 
with the absence of marine species of animals 
and plants. In a walk of two miles not a 
living crustacean mollusk or marine plant 
was seen. They flourish best in sheltered 
places and in more quiet waters. The very 
few shells visible are broken and water-worn, 
and may have been drifted from some other 
locality. 

The 27th of July was a day we shall not 
soon forget. For twenty-four hours the ocean 
had been lashed by a violent gale from the 
south-west, and the aspect of the shore was 
sublime. The sky was cloudless; nothin 
above us indicated the sweep of the séria 
ocean nor the roll of its waves, but their im- 
press was on the surface of the sea. Gigantic 
billows in quick succession spent their “ mus- 
tered force ’ upon the sand! A broad belt 
of foam lay along the beach, and a dense 
spray which was thrown twenty feet high fell 
in heavy rain, or was driven landward by the 
wind. Along the margin of the surf the 
beach line changed continually as the blows 
of the waves fell upon it, and we gazed upon 
the wild tumult with astonishment and awe. 
In the spray which arose above the breakers 
the afternoon’s sunbeams painted iridescent 
bands and patches, which changed in form 
and intensity as the mass of misty vapor 
changed in the wind. The force of waves is 
immense. On Montauk we have seen the 
coarse shingle, including stones of large size, 
of which the beach is mainly composed, 
carried forward and backward as the waves 
advanced and receded. 

Observations made by Sfevenson, as cited 
by Prof. Dana, show that the average force 
of waves during summer on the coast of 
Scotland is about 611 pounds for each square 
foot, but during winter their force was found 
to be more than three times greater. Those 
observed by us were probably equal in volume 
and force to average winter waves. 

We counted the waves as they rolled in, to 
ascertain what truth there is in the statement, 
often made and insisted on, that each seventh 
or ninth wave is greater than the others. We 
found no evidence whatever that such is the 
case. Sometimes two or more exceptionally 
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high waves would succeed each other, but 
there was no uniformity in ‘their recurrence. 

A wave advancing on the shore is retarded 
at its bottom, whilst its crest moves freely on. 
There comes a time in its progress when its 
front is nearly perpendicular, but the ad- 
vancing crest falis over in a cataract. We 
found, by careful observations, the height of 
the largest waves at the instant of curling to 
be about ten feet. Waves of this volume, 
however, occur only on bold shores, where 
their movement is not retarded by outlying 
bars of sand. It is not often that waves 
during summer exceed five feet in height, 
and these present a surf Jine along the beach 
of wonderful beauty; but when they attain a 
height of ten or more feet, and grapple with 
the sands which they bury with foam as they 
break, the scene becomes one which stirs 
deeply our sense of the sublime. We realize 
the irresistible power of the ocean, and see 
how the hardest rock is converted by it into 
dust like sand which the wind scatters. The 
waves of to-day represent those which have 
gnawed the shores of old continents, and 
built the framework of others ever since 
water existed as a liquid on the globe. Their 
rosr and rhythmic beat are the same which 
has sounded throughout geologic time. We 
strive to grasp in idea this wonderful conti- 
nuity of energy and of motion, but the figure 
loses sharpness in the camera as the scene 
enlarges and recedes. 

‘Towards sunset the red disk of the sun 
threw a purple shimmer on the haze which 
had settled over the ocean. Bars of color 
lay just above the horizon, which was lifted, 
until distant waves loomed and assumed gi- 
gantic proportions by refraction of light. 

The wind became less violent as night 
came on, but the waves were still in their 
wild mood, and, wrapped in their drapery of 
foam, appeared spectral and weird in the 
darkness. . : ° . ce 

Long Island geology is a tangled skein; in 
its scenic beauty it is always impressive. 
Standing, a few days since, on the brow of 
the great bluff at Sea Cliff, there lay before 
us what is familiarly known as Glen Cove 
Creek, which opens into the exquisitely beau- 
tiful fiord of Hempstead Harbor. The tide 
was at its full, and the tops of the sedges 
waved with the light ripples on the surface 
of the water. Beyond lay the sound, and on 
the left the harbor; the rays of the afternoon 
sun were reflected with unusual vividness 
through the transparent autumn air. But 
behind this scene of beauty which delights 
the sense and elevates the taste, lies a strange 
and eventful history. We need not go far 
back in geologic time to reach a period when 
this island had no existence. Between that 
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time and the present a glacial sheet covered 
the region as vast and grand as any which 
now reflects the glamour of the arctic 
heavens. It sculptured a continent into forms 
of beauty, and chips thrown frum the icy 
chisels constitute not only the hill on which 
we stood, but all the island with its fertile 
valleys and its wooded slopes. There is a 
charm and an interest about Long Island 
scenery best known to those who seek and 
study it. In its geological history, every 
watercourse upon it, every clay bed in its 
mass, every fiord that penetrates it, is im- 
portant, and none the less interesting because 
a haze of uncertainty is upon it. 


From the Country Gentleman. 
A TOUR IN COLORADO—REMARKABLE PET- 
RIFICATIONS. 
BY DR. JOSEPH THOMAS. 

Having heard a great deal about the petri- 
fied trees and stumps near Florissant (sume 
26 miles northwest from Manitou), I was un- 
willing to return eastward without having 
visited that locality. The road to Florissant 
is through the Ute Pass canon, one of the 
most picturesque portions of Colorado. A 
more beautiful mountain stream than the 
“Creek” that flows through this canon I 
have never beheld. It is bordered, with 
slight interruptions, throughout its whole 
length with low bushes, mingled with weeds 
and flowers, through which the water is seen 
moving sometimes almost unruffled, though 
with a rapid current, but more commonly 
dashed into snow-white foam, and diversified 
here and there with beautiful waterfalls. It 
probably falls from one to two thousand feet 
in the space of three or four miles. The stage 
road follows this stream some eight or ten 
miles. The views from the road of the neigh- 
boring hills and mountains, embrace every 
conceivable variety of beautiful and pictur- 
esque scenery. But, after we leave the canon, 
the scenery, though still interesting, is far less 
striking and grand. I was informed that a 
Spaniard named Castello, from Missouri, had 
founded the settlement known as Florissant. 
As he was accustomed to the French lan- 
guage in Missouri, he had given his residence 
a French name, signifying ‘‘ flourishing.” The 
place is commonly called Castello’s ranch. 
This term, derived from the Spaniards, is 
common in Colorado as well as California, 
and signifies properly a farm-house with all 
the necessary appurtenances. Castello’s 
Ranch is the only stopping place for travel- 
ers at Florissant; indeed, it may be said, to 
constitute the entire settlement, with the ex- 
ception of a store (with a post-office), which 
is kept by the Castello family. Castello, Sr., 
died a few months ago, leaving his establish- 
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ment to his widow and his sons. This estab. 
lishment consists of a house and barn with 
stablez, and some outhouses for the accom- 
modation of travelers when there is an un- 
usual influx of guests. Here the stranger is 
sure of a kindly welcome and excellent enter- 
tainment, with very moderate charges. 

Florissant is 8,100 feet above the level of 
the sea. The famous petrifications are situ- 
ated about a mile and a half from Castello’s. 
Having been directed to the place, I was 
welcomed by the proprietress with the great- 
est courtesy and kiadness, and every facility 
was afforded me for viewing the various won- 
ders of this extraordinary locality. I ought 
to state that these remarkable curiosities are 
on the property of Mr. and Mrs. Hill; but 
it has been arranged that while he attends to 
the business properly belonging to the ranch 
and farm, she has the entire management of 
the department of petrificatione, 

It has not very unfrequently been my lot 
to hear some region or some single natural 
object extolled as one of the wonders of 
the world, and to be utterly disappointed 
when [ saw it for myself. On the present 
oceasion the case was completely reversed. 
I had never imagined anything so extraordi- 
nary as what I actually saw here, I had 
seen the so-called “ petrified forest” in the 
desert, four miles west of Cairo in Egypt, but 
that consisted simply of loose :ieces of petri- 
fied wood scattered about on the sand, There 
was not the slightest evidence or indication 
that the process of petrifaction had taken 
place in that locality. But here I saw por- 
tions of trees of immense size firmly rooted in 
the ground, showing clearly that they had 
first grown and afterwards become petrified 
on this very spot. Mr. Hill assured me that 
some ten or twelve years ago a part of the 
trunk of one of these trees was standing 30 
feet high. This tree was more than 20 feet 
in diameter two or three feet above the 
ground. It is extremely to be regretted that 
any persons should have had in them so much 
vandalism as to deface and destroy this noble 
monument of Nature’s handiwork. It is now 
almost even with the ground. 

ow such immense masses of wood could 
have been so completely penetrated and filled 
with silicious matter it seems almost impossi- 
ble to imagine, I examined several of these 
etrified stumps, two of them very carefully. 
The trees must have been immensely larger 
than any found in this region in modern 
times. I saw one stump rooted in the ground 
that had evidently been charred by fire be- 
fore it was petrified. The ground in the 
vicinity of these stumps is covered to a great 
extent with fragments of different kinds of 
petrified wood. 


Not far from one of the largest stumps to 
which I have referred, in a sort of shale, has 
been found an immense number of fossil re- 
mains of insects of different kinds. I was. 
told that Professor Scudder, of Harvard, had 
been engaged for some time past in studying 
their characteristics. Even butterflies have 
been found, and, in one instance, the feathers 
of a bird, exceedingly well preserved. Mrs. 
Hill assured me that they had already sent 
to Prof. Scudder nearly or quite 10,000 of 
these impressions of insects. Some of them 
are wonderfully perfect, even the smallest 
lines or veins on the wings being distinctly 
visible. In conclusion, let me say that I 
would more willingly have missed seeing any- 
thing else that I saw in all Colorado (except- 
ing only the total eclipse) than the wondrous 
petrifications near Florissant. 


A REMINISCENCE. 

My dinner table was laid for invited guests, 
and everything was ready for them to be sum- 
moned into the dining-room, I gave a part- 
ing glance at my well-arranged table, and felt 
proud and pleased. I knew that the dinner 
was well cooked, and the feeling of satisfac- 
tion which possessed my sonl more than com- 
pensated me for the extra labor and care I 
had had in preparing it. I seated my little 
girl, five years old, fresh and sweet in 
her clean starched dress in her high 
chair, and was about to turn to go into 
the parlor to call them to dinner, when a sud- 
den cry from her made me look back. She 
had, by some accident, overturned a tureen of 
gravy, and the greasy liquid was rapidly 
spreading itself over the table. My temper 
rose in a twinkling, and au angry exclamation 
rose to my lips. I was overwrought with 
work and excitement, for a dinner party was 
not @ common occurrence in our quiet house- 
hold, and our guests were those of whom, to tell 
the truth, I stood somewhat in awe. A minute 
before, everything was so auspicious, and now, 
what should I do! It seemed a drop too much 
for my tired nerves—many drops too much 
for my tablecloth. I was about to jerk my 
child down angrily from the table, when a 
blessed influence held me. I caught the ex- 
pression on her face. Such a sorry, fright- 
ened, appealing look I never saw, and sud- 
denly a picture of the past came, and stood 
out vividly before my mind’s eye. My child’s 
face revealed feelings which I had experi- 
enced twenty years before. 

I saw myself a little nervous girl, about 
eight years old, in the happy home of my 
childhood. It was a stormy afternoon in 
winter. It was when coal oil lamps were first. 
introduced, and father had bought a very 
handsome one. The snow had drifted up 
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against the kitchen windows, so, although it 
was not yet night, the lamp was lighted. 
Mother was sick in bed, up stairs, and we 
children were gathered in the kitchen, to 
keep the noise and confusion away from her. 
‘I was feeling very important, helping get 
supper; at any rate, I imagined I was help- 
ing, and, in my officiousness, I seized that 
lamp, and went down cellar for some butter. 
I tried to set it on the hanging shelf,but alas! 
I didn’t give it room enough, and down it fell 
on the cemented floor. 

I never shall forget the shock that it gave 
me. I seemed almost paralyzed, I didn’t 
dare to go up stairs, and I was afraid to stay 
down there, and, to make it worse, I heard 
father’s voice in the kitchen. He had cau- 
tioned us all, again and again, to be careful 
of that lamp, and now, there it lay, smashed 
to pieces! But his voice seemed to give me 
the impetus I needed to go up, and meet the 
scolding or whipping, or both, which I felt 
sure awaited me, and which I really felt I 
deserved. So I crept up over the dark stair- 
way, and as I entered the kitchen, I met 
father with such a stern look upon his face 
that I was frightened. I saw there was no 
need to tell him what had happened. He had 
heard the crash, and if he hadn’t, I guess my 
face would have told the story. The children 
stood silently around, waiting to see what 
father would do, and I saw by their faces 


that they were horror-struck, for that lamp 

had been the subject of too much talk and 

wonder to be smashed without a sensation. 
As for me, I felt so frightened, so confuged, 


and sorry that I couldn’t speak. But upon 
glancing again at father I saw the angry look 
die out of his eyes, and one of tenderest pity 
take its place. I doubt not that he saw the 
same look in my face then that I saw in my 
child’s face to-day. Ina minute he had lifted 
me in his arms and was hugging me close to 
his breast. Then he whispered, oh, so kindly, 
“Never mind, little daughter, we all know 
*twas an accident, but I hope you will take 
the small lamp when you go down cellar 
again.” Oh! what a revolution of feeling I 
experienced. It was such a surprise to me 
that I was suddenly overwhelmed with feel- 
ings of love and gratitude, and burying my 
face, I sobbed as if my heart were breaking. 
No punishment could have affected me half 
so much, and nothing can ever efface the mem - 
ory of it from my mind. 

How I loved my father to-day, as the sight 
of my own little girl’s face brought it all so 
freshly before me! Will she love as dearly, I 
wonder, twenty years or more from now, be- 
cause, moved by the same God-given impulse 
that stirred my father’s heart in that long-ago 
time, I was able to press the little fright- 
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ened thing to my heart, and tell her kindly 
that I knew she didn’t mean to spill the 
gravy, and that I knew she would be more 
careful another time? Will she be helped by 
it, when she is a mother, as I have been 
helped to-day? Oh, how impossible for pa- 
rents to estimate the effect of these seemingly 
little events ! 

If it had taken as long for this to pass 
through my mind as it has for me to tell it, 
my dinner would surely have been cold, and 
my guests tired of waiting. But it was all 
done in a twinkling, and buoyed up by a new 
and sudden strength, I quickly wiped off the 
soiled cloth, spread a thickly-folded clean one 
over the place, and called my company to 
dinner. Strange to say, the awe I had been 
feeling for my guests wat gone, I felt easy 
and tranquil, and such a remarkable spirit of 
happiness and sociality prévailed, and every- 
thiog passed off so smoothly, that I couldn’t 
help feeling as if unseen hands and an unseen 
presence had helped me through it all.-— 
Christian Weekly. 


—-——_+208—- -_—- —__ 


THE WORLD IS WHAT WE MAKE IT, 


Oh! call not thisa vale of tears, 
A world of gloom and sorrow ; 
One-half the grief that o’er us comes, 
From self we often borrow. 
The earth is beautiful and good ; 
How long will man mistake it? 
The folly is within ourselves ; 
The world is what we make it. 


If truth and love and gentle words 
We took the pains to nourish, 
The seeds of discontent would die, 
And peace and concord flourish. 
Oh! has not each some kindly thought? 
Then let’s at once awake it, 
Believing that, for good or ill, 
The world is what we make it. 
H. W. 


-_—___ +9 


THE END. 


The course of the weariest river 
Ends in the great gray sea ; 

The acorn, for ever and ever, 
Strives upward to the tree. 

The rainbow, the sky adorning, 
Shines promise through the storm; 

The glimmer of coming morning 
Through midnight gloom will form. 

By time all knots are riven, 
Complex although they be, 

And peace will at last be given, 
Dear, both to you and to me. 


Then, though the path may be dreary, 
Look onward to the goal ; 

Though the heart and the head be weary, 
Let faith inspire the soul, 

Seek the right, though the wrong be tempting, 
Speak truth at any cost ; 

Vain is all weak exempting 
When once the gem is lost. 

Let strong hand and keen eye be ready 
For plain and ambushed foes ; 
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Thought earnest and fancy steady 
Bear best unto the close. 
The heavy clouds may be raining, 
But with evening comes the light ; 
Through the dark are low winds complaining, 
Yet the sunrise gilds the height ; 
And Love has his hidden treasure 
For the patient and the pure; 
And Time gives his fullest measure 
To the workers who endure ; 
And the Word that no law has shaken 
Has the future pledge supplied ; 
For we know that when we “awaken” 
We shall be ‘“‘ satisfied.” 
—Tinsley's Magazine. 


APPRECIATIVE WORDS. 

When our friends are dead and forever be- 
yond the reach of pain or pleasure from what 
we can say or do for them, then we have only 
kind words to speak of them, kind thoughts 
with regard to them, and flowers to lay upon 
their graves. But while they are living we 
are chary of expressions of regard, stinted in 
our words of approbation, careless with respect 
to our manner, and often positively cold and 
repellant toward them. We often leave them 
in doubt as to our affec'ion for them, and in 

raver doubt as to our valuation of their af- 
ection for us. Many a parent gladly spends 


and is spent in his children’s behalf who is so 
chary of any expression in words or in man- 
ner of affection toward his children that they 
never warm themselves in the radiance of a 
father’s and a mother’s tender love, never 


bask in the sunshine of outspoken and cordial 
appreciation. Those who look upon God as 
a stern and inflexible Judge, rather than as 
a forgiving and pitying Father, are most in- 
clined to assume the attitude toward their 
children that they think God holds toward 
them. And not toward their children only 
do they assume this attitude, but toward their 
companions and associates, and toward them- 
selves as well, The believers in pitiless creeds 
are themselves pitiless; the believers in rigid 
and uncompromising doctrines are themselves 
rigid and uncompromising. The children of 
such parents may grow up to walk in the foot- 
steps of their fathers, but oftener than other- 
wise the reaction from this rigidity induces 
them to deviate very widely from the paths 
in which they were expected to tread. Action 
and reaction are always equal in opposite di- 
rections. Many a sainted father has had a 
prodigal son, over whose defections, the result 
not of badness on the part of the boy, but of 
injudicious treatment on the part of the father, 
he has wept bitter tears. 

It is not possible for us to have too high 
standards in morality, in virtue, in intelli- 
gence. If those who plume themselves on 
their lofty ideals, on their blue blood, on their 
high rank, on their Pharisaism, on their 
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separation from the common herd and their 
elevation above it, could in simplicity com- 
pare their standard of feeling and action and 
volition with that which Christ has given us 
in His life and in His death, humility would 
take the place of pride, and adoration that of 
self-satisfaction. It is just this class of people 
that make life hard for their children, for 
their neighbors, for themselves. Having set 
up an ideal of their own creation, having con- 
structed a Procrustean bed just wide and long 
enough for themselves to lie on, every one 
that comes within the range of their measure- 
ment must conform to it, or be cast out of 
their regard and subject to their condemna- 
tion. It was upon this class that Christ de- 
nounced woes and woes, while he was tender 
toward the erring and forgiving toward the 
penitent, 

There are a great many people who think 
censoriousness a proof of superior wisdom and 
discernment; who pride themselves on the dif- 
ficulty with which their tastes, their preju- 
dices, their desires are gratified; who think if 
they do not find some fault with whatever or 
who ever may be subject to their revision, 
they fail in their duty or forfeit their privi- 
leges. These unhappy mortals spend their 
lives in pulling up weeds, instead of in the 
planting and cultivation of flowers ; in strip- 
ping the soil and leaving it naked, rather 
than in clothing it with verdure and beauty. 
The true policy in such cases is well under- 
stood by the intelligent agriculturist: if he 
would free his field of weeds, he puts into it a 
crop of corn and carefully cultivates the corn. 
By this process the weeds are exterminated 
and a bountiful crop rewards the husband- 
man. 

The only hope for humanity is in positive 
methods. When in the heart of our great 
cities the hand of intelligent charity estab- 
lishes homes for homeless boys and girls, opens 
reading-rooms and sewing schools and dispen- 
pensaries, and makes possible to the vicious 
a life of virtue, to the unfortunate a way out 
of their troubles, to the fallen a path back to 
honor again—then humanity moves forward. 
It is useless to denounce vice to the vicious, 
intemperance to the inebriate, impurity to the 
fallen, unless we can make for them or help 
them to make for themselves a way upward 
out of the pit in which they are helplessly 
mired. The sun is the light and life of the 
earth on which we live. His beams are warm- 
ing and vitalizing and illuminating ; where 
he shines brightest, there reigns perpetual 
Spring. The regions of cold and barrenness 
are those turned away from his constant gaze. 

Love is the sun of social and domestic life ; 
without it all precious growths perish, all 
genial virtues wither, and existence is left a 
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barren waste. But when itshines and warms 
and gladdens and vitalizes, all gracious blooms 
abound, all rich and pleasant fruits ripen, and 
the common plains of life become the very 
garden of the Lord.—N. Y. Tribune. 


ITEMS. 


Tue Paris Exposition “was finally closed on the 
10th inst. The receipts sinee the opening were 
12,653,746 francs. 


AN EARTHQUAKE in Salvador, Central America, on 
the 2d of last month destroyed Jucuapa and several 
neighboring villages. The loss of life is not yet 
estimated, but is believed to be large. 


INFORMATION is received from Havana that the 
coming sugar crop promises to be excellent, the 
cane being finely seasoned through a succession of 
northern winds, after abundant rains during the 
summer. It is estimated that the yield will reach 
700,000 tons, taking into consideration the fact that 
much of the last crop of cane remained uncutin 
the fields. 


THe most disestrous fire that ever visited Cape 
May, N. J., occurred on the 9th inst. Nine hotels, 
twenty-one cottages, about 1,000 bath houses, and 
Denizot’s pier were burned, and the loss is estima- 
ted at about $500,000. The fire is supposed to 
have been the work of an incendiary. The hotels 
destroyed were the Ocean House, Congress Hall, 
the Merchants’ Hotel, the Centre House, the Atlantic 
House, the Avenue House, the Centennial Hotel, 
the Knickerbocker House and the Columbia House. 
The burned district covers about forty acers. 


Tue number of new cases of yellow fever, also of 
deaths, in New Orleans has greatly decreased. The 
Board of Health in that city has resolved that the 
epidemic was at an end, and advised its President 
to request the Governor to withdraw his quarantine 
proclamation. The resolution was passed pot to 
induce people to return to the city, but merely to 
have the inland embargo raised. Itis not yet safe 
for absentees to return. In Memphis five deaths 
from fever were reported. Seven new cases were 
reported in Jackson, one death in Vicksburg and 
two new cases in Chattanooga. All restrictions on 





trade and travel with New Orleans, Memphis and 
other points have been removed. 


A Letter from Washington to the Public Ledger 
of this city in recounting the advantages resulting 
from the Howgate Arctic Expedition, says: Mr. 
Kumbein, the naturalist, is here with Prof. Baird, 
for whom he has brought an interesting and valua- 
ble collection of specimens in the different depart- 
ments of natural science. It is believed that, when 
the equipment is taken into consideration, more 
valuable work has been done for science by this ex- 
pedition than by any previous one, however well 
sustained and supplied. This is the sanguine view 
taken by Capt. Tyson, who says further that, had 
supplies been sent on, himself and crew would 
have gone poleward cheerfully in the little Flor- 
ence. Some very curious specimens of uncivilized 
art, in the nature of Esquimaux drawings, were 
brought, illustrating the various native pursuite, 
such as hunting the deer, seal and whale, etc.” 

Tue YevLow Fever. The fever is declining in the 
Southern States. Four deaths were reported in 
New Orleans on the 9thinst. The Public Ledger 
states: The New Orleans Board of Health has 
discontinued its daily meetings, and willtake no note 
of new cases for publication. In response to a cir- 
cular of the Board of Health, physicians have re- 
ported 1,500 cases of the fever treated by them 
during the epidemic, which were not reported here- 
tofore. A member of the Howard Association, who 
is assisting in making up the report of the work of 
that Association, thinks that during the past four 
months there have been 40,000 cases of the fever in 
New Orleans and its vicinity. Surgeon General 
Woodworth’s sbstract of the reports received by 
him last week shows that during the week there 
were only 11 new cases in New Orleans, 35 in 
Mobile and 9 in Chattanooga, and 33 deaths in 
Memphis. 





NOTICES. 


Exeter Monthly Meetings were arranged Eighth 
month 28th, 1878, to be held as follows: Fourth, 
Sixth, Eighth and Tenth months at Maiden Creek, 
the rest of the year at Reading. 

Racuet D. Griscom, Clerk. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Eleventh month 12, 1878, 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Room 19, 306 Stock a? lace 

















PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. ; Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 01@ 1 08 
Reported by Reterts & Williams 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 


Western red.......... 1 00@ 
Amber ......... peeonbenese 1 01@ 1 93 













Bold nccsgrccccorcece sseseee cee seereeee LULZ @LOO} Deiaware ave. and 16 Vine street. WI te..cccccesrrseescoeeee 1 OS@ 1 05 
State 5u NOW.........scceeseresseees 1i@ill Subject to Market fluctuations. Rye, Westernand Penna. 52@ 56 
City GS NOW....ccsrrceceerreeeeell4 @LIEY | Butter, Prints, perth. 24@ 30) Corp, yellow........-cccereress 50@ 

Pitts 7s water lOaM......0...00. 102} e Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 17 20 Mixed, in elevator.. 47@ 49 
Cam & Atlantie Ist mtg 7s...114 | Iilinois, Iowa & Wis..... 16 20 | Oais, white..........0.06 eeeccecees x#@ 31 
Lehigh Val cons 6s reg. ..... eS 9076 | N. Y. State Firkins, “ 1l@ 23 Mixed...... jbeisdbabenseees 2@ 28 
North Penn gen m 6s ¢.......105 0574 | | Eggs—Fresh, per, GOZ....0004  26@ 28] Clover-seed, prime,new.. 6@ 7 
Phila & Erie 78............000000- 7 fein estern. eupeseeee 22@ %)') imothy-seed pevseeees ecoveseee 1 10@ 1 20 
Phila & Reading serip......... | Poultry—Chickens, per a 10@ = 15} Flax seed.........0 eepsnieacnnee 1 40@ 1 44 
Pitt Cinn & St Louis 7s ...... Tarkeys, 12@ 14| Hay, Penn Tim per ton... - 2 00@13 00 
Bank of N Ame...... ....-+000 Ducks, “ w 10@ 12 West’rn and Mx’d....10 50@11 00 
Lehigh g 1 68..........c.sseeeee Alive Chickens “ .. 10@ 12 Fai 00@10 00 
Lehigh Valley RR oes sesh @ 40 | Lard Ya ag per lb. .. 7@ 8 ss 9 KHH@LO 00 
Little Schuylkill RR. . Live’ dattl e, . ove 3@ 5% Wheat DAT wocerscoccecssssee - § H@ 
Minehil! RR. ° iy 8 ao | Live Galves, “ ove 4@ 7 Buckwheat Flour,100 lbs. 1 9U@ 2 25 
Penna RR ° Prime a “« 4» 8@ 6 | Corn Meal, per bb! + 2 50@ 2 75 
Phila & Reading R ° i 16 | Spring Lambs, per head...... 2 50@ 3 50] Bran, per ton 4 00@14 50 
PT & Boffalo........ ° Potatoes, white, per | bri....... 2 75@ 3 00 | Middlings...... --17 @20 00 
United Companies o . sweet, - 2 00@ 2 26 At West Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Northern Pacifie prfd......... waite pples, per Dr... eneee: - 1 25@ 1 50| beef cattle were rather dull this week, 
Lehigh Navi.....cce--sessecerees ee per Ae barrel......-...... 3 00@ 6 0C | but prices remain about the same as 
Amer 8 S 48.....00-.seseeeeeevvees 80 Grapes, per DB... seoseee 65@ 8] last quoted. 2,700 head arrived and sold 
Amer Acad ict MuBic.....000. Cranberries, per CTALE....000. 2 25@ 2 50 | atb44@5i.c. for extra Pennsylvania and 
Amer Buttontole...........+- @ Geese Feathers, oes. sansa 35@ 45) Western steers; 44@é6c. for fair to 
Central Sereeties,.a 383,@ 3874 | Wool, tub washed.............«. 83@ 385| good do, and 34%@4c. ior common. 

Ins Co Of N A wccccoccccscsceveree 28 Pure ‘cider vinega, per gal. 146@ 18 Ar the North Pennsylvania Drove 
Cincinnati 7 3-10s............ veeee OT A Cheese, N Y Factory, per | lb. 


Hestonville P R W............. 9%@ 10% Western, 


os Yard, 1,600 head of beef cattle arrived. 
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